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taining to local economy and welfare. Hence the lack of unity and concord in the work of state and zemstvo institutions, and not infrequently avowed hostility between them." The remedy, according to the memorandum, must be sought, "in changing the very approach to local self-government, in recognizing that zemstvo functions are state functions," The logical conclusion from these premises would seem to be the frank admission of the usefulness of local self-government and the elimination of bureaucratic interference with its lawful activities, Tolstoy and Pazukhin, by a perverted process of reasoning based on fallacious historical assumptions, reached the opposite conclusion: in their opinion, the acceptance of the view that the zemstvo functions were fistate functions" made it mandatory7 for the central authority to limit still further their independence. This was to be achieved by strengthening the representation of the landed nobility and by increasing the severity of bureaucratic controls.
The act of 1890 retained the 1864 framework of zemstvo institutions 4 but introduced important modifications in their organization. Under the revised law the electors who chose the members of the county (uezd) zemstvo assemblies were segregated, on a strictly class ("estate") basis, in three electoral colleges: (1) nobles, both hereditary and "personal"; (2) all other electors, except peasants; and (3) peasants. Ownership of a specified area of land, or of real estate (buildings) of a specified value, was a prerequisite for participation in the first and second electoral colleges.5 Peasants were entitled to vote irrespective of property qualifications but participated in elections indirectly: each township meeting chose one candidate; from the list thus obtained the provincial governor appointed the number of peasant members prescribed by the law. Only those entitled to vote in an electoral college could be elected by that college. Women were denied a direct vote but could exercise their electoral rights through male representatives. Jews were disfranchised, a provision written into the law by Pobedonostsev. The law specified the number of members in each county (and provincial) assembly and the distribution of seats among the three electoral colleges: 57.1 per cent (in thirty provinces)
4 See pp. 897 et $eq.
* Electors who satisfied the statutory property qualification had the right of direct votes; those whose property holdings were* below the prescribed norm, but not less than one-tenth thereof, voted through representatives elected at preliminary meetings; the number of representatives was determined by dividing the aggregate property holdings of tfee group of electors by the statutory norm.